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Editor's Note 


An apartment project scheduled for a suburban  delphia Meiropolitan Area, and his references are local, 
location usually starts local controversy. Valid plan- the author's information can bear upon situations 
ning and zoning issues often get lost in the confusion of elsewhere. 
arguments. In such community conflicts emotion rather Anshel Melamed is a city planner. He has served as 
than facts often govern both argument and decision. @ Planner with the Planning Commissions of Mont- 

Apartments in the suburbs are now a trend in land 80™ery County (Pa.), Southeastern Pennsylvania Re- 
to Sion, and the City of Philadelphia. Since 1959 he has 
been a planning consultant for the government consult- 
ing service provided by Fels Institute of Local and State 
Government, University of Pennsylvania. The material 
developed for his monograph is a composite of informa- 
tion gathered by Mr. Melamed and other staff members 
article, Mr. Melamed reports some pertinent findings. of Fels Institute in the course of their planning work 
Though his case is based on experience in the Phila- with suburban municipalities in the Philadelphia area. 


development. But very few studies are available 
offer facts about density, occupancy or effect upon a tax 
rate. The number of school children and the potential 
property tax revenue are two points about apartment 
development which are not readily uncovered. In this 


& Summary and Conclusions About the once their children have grown up. _ ingly important suburban land use and 
Philadelphia Experience Young adults will tend to choose gar- asa strong contributor to the tax base. 
With the increasing longevity and den apartments rather than multi- 
affluence of the population, there has ‘Story units because the rents are lower High-rise Apartments Are a Relatively 
been an increasing market for high- and because supervision of small.chil- New Phenomenon in the Urban 
rise, high-rental apartments, both in dren is made easier. Fringes 
the city and in the suburbs. While High-rise, high-rental apartments High-rise apartments in the urban 
apartment development has long been provide more than twice as much tax fringe are something out of the ordi- 
identified with the urban scene, its ap- revenue per acre as any other suburban nary in the suburban scene. The high- 
pearance in the suburbs is a relatively Use surveyed. Services can be pro-  yise units contrast sharply with the 
new phenomenon, associated with the vided more efficiently and economically sprawling single-family house pattern. 
increasing mobility of the urban popu- than for single family homes. Public Apartment house densities are far 
lation since the First World War. school needs are very small for high- higher than the suburban average. 
The market for suburban high-rental rise suburban apartments They offer a mode of living in clear 
units can be expected to increase as the On the basis of these data, high-rise contradiction to the child-oriented so- 
suburban population gets older. Many apartment developments merit strong ciety of present-day suburbia. Their 
suburbanites will choose a prestige consideration, particularly in areas ac-_ locations gravitate to rapid transit sta- 


apartment instead of a large house, cessible to rapid transit, as an increas- (Continued on Page 3) 
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Highway Networks As A Factor In The Selection 
Of Commercial And Industrial Locations 


highway is important to a commercial or 
itself, has critical functional value only 


Where frontage on a major 
industrial enterprise, the highway, by 
as part of a whole network of roads. 

Whether the highway brings customers to the enterprise or whether the 
highway serves as a means of dispatching goods from the location to their 
points of ultimate use are decisions that make up the substance of a recent 
investigation about relationships between highways and the location of com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises. The study (with the same title as given to 
this article) was conducted directly for the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads by 
Real Estate Research Corporation of Chicago, Richard Lawrence Nelson, presi- 
dent, with whose permission extracts from the report are offered here. Based 
on 134 case histories of locational decisions in three metropolitan areas, the 
report discusses the procedure by which these decisions were arrived at, the 
considerations utilized in making the decisions, and the relative importance of 
criteria for different types of enterprises. 


Principles Illustrated by Survey Data 


The case studies emphasize one principle in locational selection common to 
all the various types of enterprises covered by Real Estate Research’s investiga- 
tion. Stated as follows it is: “The selection of new locations by commercial and 
industrial enterprises is governed by functional considerations. Any enterprise 
will seek to obtain the location available within the limits of cost which may 
be peculiar to the individual enterprise, and which will permit the optimum 
performance of the function contemplated for the new establishment.” 

Understanding of this principle, even though generalized and perhaps self- 
evident, is essential to an adequate and accurate interpretation of the shifts 
in locational emphasis which have taken place in commerce and industry in the 
last two decades. 

A balanced evaluation of the data revealed by the interviews in the study 
support general conclusions about the relationship between highway networks 
and the location of commercial and industrial enterprises. These generalizations 
are as follows: 

1. For most commercial and industrial functions, a site on a major highway 
is more desirable than is a site equal on all other counts but not located on a 
major highway. This general statement does not hold true with respect to sites 
where access from the highway is rendered difficult, or impossible, and the 
specific enterprise depends on good access. 

2. Many enterprises would like, all other things being equal, a site on a 
major highway, but would not pay a premium or sacrifice other elements of 
desirability to obtain such a site. 

3. Most enterprises are dependent, in varying degrees, on the existing net- 
work of highways. A number of cases were found where a site was desired 
fronting on one specific highway, because of the volume and nature of the traffic 
passing the site. In a majority of these cases, however, tlie portion of the traffic 
in which the entrepreneur was most interested was fed into the major highway 
from a specific market area by a network of related highways and local roads. 

This reliance on the highway network, which was common to the great 
majority of cases, was frequently not volunteered by respondents. It appears 
that these businessmen, by and large, took the existing network for granted. 
The functions performed by these enterprises, none the less, depended on the 
highway network. Their customers arrived by car, and their incoming materials 
or their outgoing deliveries were by truck. They were in business for profit, a 
profit which is continually subject to the hazard that their competitors might 
attract their patronage away. For them to retain or improve their competitive 
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IN NOVEMBER 


The tenth edition 
Leases is now scheduled for release in 
the latter part of November 1961. The 
bulletin is published by National 
Institute of Real Estate Brokers. Unoer 
special arrangement, ULI members can 
buy the new bulletin at a special price 


of Percentage 
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The May 1961 issue of Urban Land 
carried an announcement about the 
special price arrangement though the 
expected publication date was not then 
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indicated. 
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HIGH RENT APARTMENTS 
IN THE SUBURBS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tions in an environment which the 
automobile has virtually freed from 
dependence on mass transit. 

Until recent years suburbanites have 
resisted apartment houses and other 
high intensity urban uses because they 
connoted the City, with its congestion, 
traffic, and a hundred and one other 
syndromes that they hoped to escape 
when they left the city. Although the 
housing boom of the 1920’s included 
many apartments, few were suburban 
units, and in general apartment build- 
ing has lagged far behind sale hous- 
ing.. However, since 1950 there has 
been a slow increase in apartment con- 
struction both in Philadelphia and in 
the suburbs. 

Underlying this increase in apart- 
ment construction is the large and 
growing market for high rental units; 
the decline of the market for sale hous- 
ing: the availability of land, through 
redevelopment in the City and through 
increasing suburban acquiescence in 
the outlying areas. Mortgage com- 
panies have become more interested in 
backing apartment construction, and 
vacancy rates have been low enough 
(below five percent) to encourage ad- 
ditional construction. Most suburban 
zoning ordinances permit apartments, 
particularly in conversions of existing 
single family units. 

The great majority of suburban 
apartments are medium or high rental 
units. A few low-rise public housing 
units have been built, always in Negro 
enclaves. Traditional low-rise and 
garden apartment development has be- 
come an increasingly common sight in 
suburban areas. Both of these types 
are more in keeping with the scale of 
suburban development, and are not 
such an obvious departure from the 
pattern of low density housing as are 
the high-rental, elevator buildings that 
have made their appearance during the 
past ten years. 

Apartment development in the urban 
fringe had not previously come into 
its own because builders had catered 
to the huge single-family house mar- 
ket in the suburbs. In recent years, 
the demand for single family units in 
the middle and upper price ranges 
seems to have abated, and even the 


Winnick, Louis: Rental Housing: Oppor- 
tunities for Private Investment, McGraw- 
Hill, 1958. Table 1. In 1927, rental units were 
43.9 percent of all new housing starts. This 
Percentage declined to a low of 8.2 in 1956. 


“New apartments in downtown Phila- 
delphia rent for $45 per room and up; 
suburban apartments of equal quality rent, 


typically, for upwards of $40 per room. 


Urban Land 


lower cost homes are meeting a buyers 
market. Exclusive of redevelopment 
projects, more high-rental apartments 
are being built in Philadelphia’s sub- 
urbs than in the downtown area. 


The Demand for Suburban Apartments 
Is Growing 


The market for apartments in the 
urban fringe is rooted predominantly 
in the smaller households, the elderly, 
the childless, the highly mobile, the 
well-to-do. In this grouping, are the 
young married couples who cannot yet 
afford a home, and who find rental 
housing a necessary step toward home- 
ownership. They are likely to prefer 
garden apartments or converted units 


to the high rental apartments. How- 
ever, with both husband and wife 
working, young couples sometimes 


choose the higher rental units. 

Single individuals are logical pros- 
pects for apartment units: the career 
woman, the sporting bachelor, the 
well-to-do divorcee, the retired wid- 
ower or the comfortably endowed 
widow are all likely tenants for luxury 
units. Unmarried teachers, clerical or 
sales personnel would probably choose 
lower rental units. 

Older couples whose children have 
grown will tend toward apartments in 
a suburb close to one of their chil- 
dren’s homes. Not only does this keep 
housekeeping chores to a minimum; it 
also makes possible an extended vaca- 
tion without the responsibility of a 
house to maintain. 

With the increasing life expectancy 
of the population, the number of older 
couples entering the apartment market 
will inevitably increase. A _ rising 
standard of living has made it possible 
for the grandparents to move out of 
the family circle and establish their 
own household. The pull toward 


apartments in the urban fringe for 
these older couples comes from the 
fact that many of them have lived 
most of their adult lives in the sub- 
urbs and want to remain there. 


The Market for High-Rental 
Apartments Is Particularly 
Well Defined 


Two surveys of high-rental apart- 
ments in downtown and _ suburban 
Philadelphia provide an excellent in- 
sight into this segment of the rental 
market. While this survey describes 
the in-city rental market, recent sam- 
plings of high-rental apartments in the 
urban fringe indicate substantially the 
same characteristics for both groups. 
(See table below). 

Of these eight characteristics which 
tend to delineate those sectors of the 
population which have a higher-than- 
average propensity to live in high- 
rental apartment units, only two 
groupings show a marked difference 
between suburban and center city 
apartment residents: “female head of 
household”, and “head of household 
unemployed or not in labor force”. 
The first of these groups shows more 
female heads of households in down- 
town apartments. For the most part, 
these are single women, widows or 
divorcees. The downtown milieu 
would seem to be more accepting than 
the suburbs for this group. The sec- 
ond group shows a higher percent of 
unemployed or _ out-of-labor force 
household heads living in suburban 
apartments. Since the income ranges 
of high-rent tenants are so high, vir- 
tually all of this grouping must con- 
sist of persons in retirement, living on 
pensions, investment income, or in- 
heritances, and apparently more of 
this group choose to live in the sub- 
urbs than in the city. 


Percent of residents in high rent 


Characteristics 


1 and 2 person households 
Household head over 35 years old 
Female head of household 
Household without children 
Family income over $5,000/year 
Family income over $10,000/year 


Head of household in professional 
or managerial position 


Head of household unemployed or 
not in labor force 


* Rapkin, C. and W. Grigsby: 
Pennsylvania Press. 1960. 


Residential 


apartments in: Percent 
of PSMA 
Center City* Urban Fringe Population* 
(1957) (1960) (1957) 
87.2 90.0 36.7 
97.8 97.5 77.8 
38.6 11.6 16.1 
94.1 93.0 49.6 
96.1 100.0 48.9 
50.4 62.5 9.9 
57.8 Fis 19.6 
23.5 32.5 18.5 
Renewal in the Urban Core University of 


** Unpublished thesis by Wm. Frankel, ‘Why People Who Live in Suburban Apartments 


Prefer Suburban Environment to a Downtown Environment,” 1961, U. 


of P., Wharton School. 
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One group, omitted from the table 
above, is that in which the household 


head works in center city. In down- 
town high-rent units, 66.5 percent of 
the household heads center 
city, compared with 13.6 percent of all 
household heads in the Standard Met- 
ropolitan Area who worked downtown, 
in 1957. A comparable figure was not 
available for suburban apartment resi- 
dents but the percentage was certainly 
much lower because of the greater dis- 
persal of apartments throughout the 
urban fringe. 

Another group predisposed to high- 
rent apartment living is that in which 
the household-head is a young execu- 
tive whose assignments take him from 
city to city or from one organization to 
another as he moves upward on the 
ladder. This i 


i 


work in 


economic s diffi- 


cult to quantify. 


SOTrTound 
group 


High-Rental Apartments House Very 
Few Children 


Interviews with high-rent apartment 
residents in Philadelphia reveal that 
fewer than six percent of the high- 
rental apartments downtown were oc- 
cupied by households with children 
and only seven percent in comparable 
suburban units. 

The school census in two high-rent 
high-rise apartment houses in Phila- 
delphia counted only six elementary 
school age children in 740 apartments 
surveyed. Of these, two children were 
in public school, three in private school 
and one in parochial school. In none 
of the high-rental suburban apartment 
developments were more than 
ten school age children per hundred 
dwelling units. A census of 
1,036 high-rental, high-rise apartments 
counted only 17 public school pupils 
enrolled, (1.6 pupils per 100 units). 

Medium rental, low-rise units in the 
suburbs had 8 public school children 
per 100 units; medium rental garden 
apartments had 20 to 25 public school 
children per 100 units, although this 
sample rather small (578 units 
counted). None of the suburban apart- 
ment developments approached the 
current average of upwards of 50 chil- 


there 


school 


was 


dren per 100 single family suburban 
dwellings. 
In the high-rent units 87.5 percent 


of the households had grown children, 
most of them living elsewhere since 91 
percent of these children were over 18 
years of age. From these figures it can 
be postulated that the proportion of 
public school children varies inversely 
with rentals and with intensity of de- 
velopment. Although the proportion 
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of older people in high density units is 


much larger than it is in the total 
population, this characteristic is not 
uniquely a function of density. The 


proportion of household heads over 55 
years of age is higher in suburban 
apartments than in center city de- 
spite the much lower densities of sub- 
urban apartments. (See table below) 

This table points up the fact that the 
high-rental market is virtually closed 
to young families, and particularly at- 
ractive to persons past 40. In sub- 
urban high rental units, 90 percent of 
the household heads were 45 years old 


or more; 85 percent of center city 
high-rent tenants were in this age 
group. John Herd, an expert in the 


real estate field, outlined in a recent 
article some of the attractions of apart- 
ment living for older people; ‘To those 
who must travel, the apartment offers 
security of while absent, 
and freedom of concern regarding the 
(state of repair of the house).” This 
is an important consideration for older 
people who go south for the winter or 
travel abroad regularly. 

Herd points out that the post-50 age 
group is physically less able to main- 
tain a suburban house. “This is the 
time when the snow shovel and garden 
spade lose the aura of romance and 
take on the aspect of work.” The cost 
of maintaining a large home and estate 
can be sustained by relatively 
families these days. 

Apartment-living provides a _ better 
opportunity for companionship for 
older people who are on their own. 
John Herd says “To those approaching 
their mature years, (apartment living) 
lends a sense of personal security not 
found (while) living alone in a house 
which is no longer a home.” 


possessions 


few 


“Apartments Latest Trend”, by John J. 
Herd, Vice-President of Albert M. Greenfield 
nd Co., Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin, April 


al 
23, 1961 


However, it appears that the sub- 
urban species of apartment resident 
differs in certain respects from his 
downtown counterpart. One of the 
key differences is that the suburba: 
apartment dweller is far more likely 
to have been a homeowner before 
moving to an apartment.’ Out of 5,200 
high-rent tenants who were former 
homeowners, 75 percent chose to live 
in suburban apartments rather than in 
town. 


Suburban Apartment Dwellers Are 
Basically Suburbanites 

The propensity for high-rent tenants 
to live as close as practicable to their 
previous residence is conditioned 
partly by their preference for a sub- 
urban location with its special brand 
of prestige, and partly by a desire to 
remain close to friends, family and 
social institutions. They require the 
use of a car more than their downtown 
counterparts (85 percent of them 
owned cars, compared with 64 percent 
of the downtown high-rent apartment 
tenants). 

The proliferation of suburban de- 
partment stores and women’s specialty 
shops in areas close to high-rental 
units tends to support the contention 
that these people are avid shoppers 
with high per capita spending capac- 
ity. They also contribute generously 
to charities (for tax purposes as well 
as the usual motives). 

Conversations with the managers of 
several high-rental suburban apart- 
ments tend to contradict the generally- 
held belief that the tenants of such 
buildings are not as community- 
minded as homeowners. These ten- 
ants generally support the improve- 


Rapkin and Grigsby. op. cit. p. 83. 


A survey to determine why people chose 
to live in high-rent suburban rather than 
downtown apartments reported about one- 


fifth of the respondents as 
“close to country club” 


wanting to be 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLD HEADS, 1957 
High-rental units in: 
Age of Household : Philadelphia 
Head Center City Suburbs S.M.A. Total 


Under 25 _— 


25-34 2.2% 
35-44 12.4% 
45-54 27.9% 
55-64 25.1% 
65 and over 32.4% 

Totals 100.0% 


Sources 


Rapkin and Grigsby; Frankel, Op. 


_ 2.7% 
2.5% 19.5% 
7.5% 24.6% 

20.0% 20.5% 
30.0% 17.5% 
40.0% 15.2% 
100.0% 100.0% 


cit. 
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ment of public services at least as 
strongly as would the directly-taxed 
homeowner. They are politically ac- 
tive and there is no evidence to prove 
that their political affiliations have 
changed because they moved from a 
house to an apartment. 

Socially, they participate in the same 
church, club and lodge activities as 
before, and they now have more lei- 
sure time to devote to charitable 
causes. 

Many of those who believe that 
apartment dwellers are less responsi- 
ble citizens than homeowners are, 
base this notion on the assumption that 
the apartment resident owns no prop- 
erty in the community. However, local 
taxes are included in the rental pay- 
ment. In co-operative apartments the 
tenant actually pays taxes directly, 
and his monthly payments go toward 
eventual ownership of his apartment. 


Suburban Apartment Densities Are Far 
Lower Than In-City Units 

Densities of high-rise, high-rent 
units in the Philadelphia Metropolitan 
Area tend to vary in inverse ratio to 
their distance from center city. <A 
survey of 30 apartment developments 
built since 1950 shows an average den- 
sity of 553 dwelling units per acre for 
eight downtown apartment develop- 
ments;’ 92 dwelling units per acre for 
ten projects in the inner urban area; 
and 25 dwelling units per acre for 
twelve apartment developments in the 
urban fringe. 

The density ranges were as follows: 
downtown units, 284 to 768 dwelling 
units per acre; inner urban area, 42 to 
152 dwelling units per acre; urban 
fringe units, 12 to 40 dwelling units 
per acre. (See table below). 

Building height also followed a sharp 
gradient from center city outward. 





* Parke Towne Place with a density of 113 
units per acre, was excluded from the sample 
because it was built on redeveloped land, 
with a write-down in land costs. 


SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGH-RENT HIGH-RISE APARTMENTS 


The average number of stories in 
downtown high-rent, high-rise units 
was more than twice that of apartment 
buildings in the urban fringe, and 75 
percent above those in the inner urban 
area. 

Site acreage and building coverage 
is more sharply differentiated between 
urban and suburban high-rental units. 
The average apartment site downtown 
was less than 0.6 of an acre, one- 
twelfth the average site for high-rental 
units in the inner urban area and one- 
fourteenth as large as the average in 
the urban fringe. 

Rentals varied widely, but a typical 
apartment downtown rented for $45 
per room and up; compared to $42.50 
per room for apartments in the inner 
urban area, and $40 and up in sub- 
urban apartments. 


High-Rent, High-Rise Apartments 
Produce Very High Tax Returns 


Ordinarily, discussions of the tax 
base in planning relate to non-resi- 
dential uses such as industries, serv- 
ices, wholesaling or retailing. A sur- 
vey of typical tax-base properties in 
the suburbs revealed that no other use 
exceeded the tax potential of apart- 
ment development, on a per acre basis. 

Even in suburban apartment devel- 
opments at densities far below the 
downtown level, market value per acre 
was as high as or higher than any 
other prime ratable. 


AVERAGE MARKET VALUE PER 
ACRE FOR SELECTED USES 


Philadelphia Suburbs 
$ 97,400/A 
$ 91,700/A 


Professional Uses 
Industrial Uses 
Shopping Centers 
Regional 
Local or Intermediate 


$110,000/A 
$ 67,200/A 


Apartments 
High-Rent, High-Rise $259,500/A 
Garden Type $120,600/A 


Philadelphia Metropolitan Area 


Characteristic 


Average Density (units per acre) 
Density Range (units per acre) 
Average number of stories 
Maximum number of stories 


Average Site Acreage 


Source: 


Urban Land 


Downtown 
Apartments 


Inner 
Urban Area 


Urban 
Fringe Area 


553 92 25 
284-768 42-152 12-40 
18.5 10.5 8 
25 14 12 
0.57 td 7.9 


Information compiled by M. T. Cooke, Jr., of W. A. Clarke Mortgage Co. 


The figures presented in the preced- 
ing table are drawn from representa- 
tive establishments which were either 
built since 1950 or which have under- 
gone major expansion since that date. 
Market value is a computed figure, de- 
rived from the actual assessment of 
each property divided by the tax equal- 
ization ratio for the particular munici- 
pality.’ 

Professional uses included office and 
professional buildings and _ research 
laboratories. Market value per acre 
for these uses ranged from $59,800 (an 
office building) to $136,700 (a research 
center). 

Industrial uses included a wide range 
of manufacturing and processing firms 
on rather small sites. More extensive 
industrial sites had a lower market 
value per acre, ranging from $19,600 to 
$45,000. Per acre market values for 
the group from which the average 
was derived ranged from $65,000 to 
$149,000. 

Average market value per acre for 
shopping centers is based upon a fairly 
small sample, but the range was very 
small, particularly for the local cen- 
ters none of which varied more than 
three percent from the 
$67,200 per acre. 

Garden apartments ranked with the 
highest non-residential uses averaging 
$120,600 market value per acre. High- 
rise apartments provided by far the 
most concentrated values, although the 
range reflected the density of develop- 
ment rather closely. 

The lowest density apartment devel- 
opment at 12 units to the gross acre 
showed a market value of $136,400 per 
acre while a 30 unit to the acre high- 
rise development came to $344,000 to 
the acre. These in turn were very low 
compared with high-density, (750 units 
per acre) high-rent, high-rise apart- 
ments downtown which reached $10 
million per acre. 

Even allowing for differential prac- 
tices in various types of 
property high-rise apartments appear 
to be the most intensive concentration 
of taxable real property on the books. 


average of 


assessing 


They have the added advantage of 
housing affluent tenants who could 
better afford to pay “head taxes” 


should these be levied. 


*The State Tax Equalization Board com- 
putes the tax equalization ratio by comparing 
actual recent sales with the assessed values of 
the properties which were sold. 


Assessed values 


Sales prices 


Equalization ratio 
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The 


uses 


actual income from these vari- 
shows the extent to which 
high-rent apartments 
In a typical 


ous 
high-rise, 
strengthen the tax base. 
suburban township the property tax 
for 1958 totalled $58.62 per $1,000 of 
assessed value. School taxes claimed 


$45.50 (77 percent) of this total, and 
municipal taxes took the remaining 


$13.12 (23 percent of the total). 
Applying this tax rate to the highest 
assessment in each category of uses 
yields tax revenue shown in the table 
below: 
F 


r 
I 


( table it can be seen that 
the high-rise apartments produced the 
second highest gross tax revenue, and 
a per acre revenue of $7,300, more than 
double the next highest use (research 
Assuming that this apart- 
ment had 30 public school children 
living in its 410 dwelling units and 
that the local cost for educating each 
child is $400 per year, the cost per acre 
would be $1,200. The net tax revenue 
per acre would still be more than 
double any of these prime suburban 
non-residential uses. 


ym the 


laboratory ) 


Fewer Public Services Are Required by 
High-Rent Apartments 


On the expenditures side, high-rent, 


high-rise apartments show up quite 
favorably in their rather limited re- 
quirements for public services 

Of Key importance to the municipai- 
ity is the small number of school age 
children in such units. Since school 
taxes represent as much as and often 
more than 60 percent of the total 


municipal levy in suburban areas, the 
number of children of school age is a 
major element in determining service 
costs. 

There is no doubt that single family 
home development and garden apart- 
ments produce many more school chil- 


dren than do high-rent, high-rise units. 
Suburban high-rental apartments re- 
ported fewer than ten public school 
children per 100 units except where 
young professionals constituted an un- 
usually high proportion of the tenants 
and even here the figure was 12 chil- 
dren enrolled per 100 units. (Cherry 
Hill Apartments, next to RCA Research 
Center). 

Other public services such as police 
and fire protection, trash collection and 
disposal, highway maintenance, light- 
ing and so on are surely less costly to 
provide for compact, fire-proof apart- 
ment towers than for most other uses. 
However, some fire companies com- 
plain that they require special equip- 
ment to fight fires in high-rise build- 
ings. More often than not, fires can 
be fought from inside such buildings. 

Shopping facilities would benefit 
from the enormous purchasing power 
of well-to-do one and two person 
households. In the Philadelphia area, 
suburban apartment development and 
shopping complexes appear as corre- 
lative uses in many cases. 

Most high-rental apartments are lo- 
cated within easy reach of commuter 
transportation, despite the fact that 
suburban apartment dwellers are ex- 
tremely mobile via all modes of trans- 
portation. For this reason traffic gen- 
erated by suburban high-rental units 
is likely t somewhat lower during 
peak hours. The larger apartment 
projects provide private bus services. 
Furthermore, many residents of sub- 
urban high-rent apartments travel on 
off-peak hours since a large proportion 
of them are retired or are otherwise 
independent of the time-clock routine. 

Deliveries and personal services are 
provided for more efficiently within a 
high-rise building than in single fam- 
ily developments. Offices and shops 


POTENTIAL PROPERTY TAX REVENUE 
Prime-Assessment Suburban Uses 


Type of Use Acreage 
Steel Fabricating Plant 39.2 
Research Laboratory 12.8 
Shopping Center’ 12. 
Motel’ 7. 
High-Rise Apartments*** 10.3 






Sears, Roebuck 220,000 sq. ft 
i urant, drive-in 


‘ound floor 





commercial uses, offices and 410 dwelling units 


Property Tax Levy 
«a $5.86/$100 


Total 
Assessment Total $000's Per Acre 
$000's 
$2,090.0 $122.0 $3,120 
$ 716.3 $ 41.8 $3,260 
$ 475.0 $ 27.8 $2,320 
$ 184.0 $ 10.8 $1,540 
$1,246.8 $ 73.0 $7,300 


department store as largest unit. 
bank, service shops. 


(40 dwelling units 


within the building can actually re- 
duce the amount of traffic generated 
by the day to day needs of the resi- 
dents. 

All in all, these high rental apart- 
ments tend to incur lower public serv- 
ice costs than most suburban 
residential uses. 


other 


Apartments Can Provide Variety on 
the Suburban Scene 


Some suburbanites charge that apart- 
ment residents are not responsible citi- 
zens, do not fulfill their obligations to 
the community, have no vested inter- 
est in the community since they pay 
no direct local taxes. These charges 
do not stand up under strict scrutiny. 

Many of the residents of high-rent 
apartments in the suburbs are former 
homeowners and long-time suburban- 
ites. Secondly, property ownership has 
long been abandoned as a precondition 
for having voting rights. Thirdly, 
apartment residents probably take a 
more detached view of voting issues, 
particularly in matters involving the tax 
rate, than property owners might take. 
Finally, these people have more leisure 
time to devote to community projects, 
and probably have more money to con- 
tribute to various social and cultural 
purposes than does the average single 
family household. Since high-rental 


apartments te c attract der pe 


ple, this type of use helps to balance a 
suburban population pyramid which is 
heavily weighted with young children 
and young adults. 

Although high-rental units contrib- 
ute little to diversifying the economic 
profile of the suburban population, 
there is good reason to expect more 
political independence among _ sub- 
urban apartment residents than among 
suburban howeowners. This is partly 
because this group is less subject to 
the pressures to conform than is the 
majority of young, suburban home- 
owners, and partly because they are 
more economically secure. 

Finally, there is something to be said 
for the visual interest which multi- 
story buildings can add to the flat sub- 
urban scene. Such buildings provide 
a note of verticality in an all-too-hori- 
zontal landscape which has often been 
further leveled by the bulldozer. While 
such prominence is sometimes given to 
a poorly-designed structure, by and 
large the visual effect of multi-story 
buildings in the suburbs is good, pro- 
viding landmarks where today there 
are all too few landmarks. 


Cc 


* Obviously, a portion of their rent is used 
to pay local property taxes. 
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High-Rise Apartments 
Chetwynd (Radnor) 
Conwyn Arms (L. Merion) 
Latches Lane (L. Merion) 
Benson (Abington) 

Elkins Park House (Chelt.) 


Garden Apartments 


St. Davids (Radnor) 
Broadlawn (Radnor) 
Lynnewood (Cheltenham) 


Commercial Uses 

Paoli Markets (Tredyffrin) 
Huntingdon Valley (Abington) 
Abington S. C. (Abington) 
Bala (L. Merion) 

Suburban Sq. (L. Merion) 
Wynnewood (L. Merion) 


Professional and Research Uses 
Burroughs (Tredyffrin) 

All-State (Tredyffrin) 

Yale and Towne (U. Merion) 
Smith, Kline & French (U. Merion) 
Aircraft Research (U. Merion) 
Wyeth’s (Radnor) 

T.V. Guide (Radnor) 

Sun Oil Co. (Newtown) 


Industrial Uses 

Continental Can (Tredyffrin) 
Kurtz Bros. (Tredyffrin) 
Automatic Sprinkler (Tredyffrin) 
Jones Machine Tool (U. Merion) 
Weideman (U. Merion) 

Auto. Temp. Controls (U. Merion) 
Penn Box Co. (Abington) 

Penn Plastics (Abington) 


Highway Commercial Uses 
Tally Ho Motel (Tredyffrin) 
Treadway Inn (Radnor) 


APPENDIX TABLE I 


COMPARATIVE PROPERTY TAX POTENTIALS 


Philadelphia Suburban Area 


Total 


Assessment 


$1,000,000 
288,000 
375,000 
1,246,800 
800,000 


360,000 
665,000 


4,558,000 


179,775 
78,600 
605,000 
1,943,800 
1,764,800 
1,533,000 


716,280 
477,050 
106,000 
221,500 
355,000 
650,000 
375,000 
115,000 


141,000 
91,704 
40,512 

104,000 

258,000 

240,000 
45,000 
29,400 


263,524 


184,000 


Site Assessmen 
Acres Per Acre 
26.4 $ 37,900 
3.6 78,200 
3.2 118,000 
10.3 121,000 
Hs 72,200 
11 32.700 
20 33,160 
125 36,500 
6.5 27,700 
20.0 23,900 
17.3 34,900 
26 74,700 
15 118,000 
16 95,260 
12.8 56,000 
19.5 24,500 
3.0 35,300 
10.0 22,150 
15.0 23,650 
25.0 26,000 
8.5 44,100 
5.0 23,000 
3.0 47,000 
5. 8,400 
5.0 8,100 
2.0 52,000 
9.0 28.600 
7.0 34,300 
1.7 26,400 
1 26,800 
12.2 21,600 
7.0 26,300 


(1) Ratio of assessed value to market value for 1959-60 as published 
(2) Computed by dividing assessment per acre by the A.V./M.V. ratio. 


Source: Municipal Tax Records; State Tax Equalization Board. 


Urban Land 


by the State Tax Equalization 


41 

309 
399 
343 
343 
343 


41 
41 
Al 
306 
306 
396 
309 


359 


41 


277 


Market Value 


Board. 


$136,400 
231,000 
344.000 
337,000 
249,400 


_ 


}.000 
120.000 
126,000 


67.500 
65,600 
97.200 
18.000 
44.000 
7 


8.000 


136.700 
59,800 
99.300 
62,400 
66.400 

106.500 

159.000 


40 
84.800 


115,000 
45,000 
19,600 

146.000 
80,400 
96,300 
73,500 
74,700 


52,700 
95.000 
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APPENDIX TABLE II 


SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGH-RENT APARTMENTS, BUILT SINCE 1950 








PHILADELPHIA STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREA 
Assessed Tax Market 
Miles Height Dwelling Sq. Ft. of Value Equalization Value (2) 
from in Site Units Site per per Acre Ratio per Acre 
City Hall Stories Units (Acres) per Acre Apartment ($000's) A. V/M. V.(1) ($000’s) 
Ambassador Towne House 0.5 17 400 0.5 734 59 $4,970.0 675 $7,375 
Benson Apts. 9.5 12 410 10.3 40 1094 121.0 .309 337 
Chetwynd Apts 10.5 11 320 26.4 12 3598 37.8 mee 136 
Conwyn Arms 9.3 5 80 3.6 22 1984 79.2 343 231 
Elkins Park House 8.5 9 230 1.1 21 2095 72:2 .290 249 
Ivy Hall 1.3 15 300 0.7 444 98 2,510.0 .675 3,720 
Latches Lane 5.5 6 96 3.2 30 1442 118.0 343 344 
Park Drive Mano1 5.8 12 576 12:7 45 961 377.0 675 557 
Park Towne Place 0.9 18 971 9.0 108 404 1,050.0 675 1,550 
Presidential 4.5 13 1,050 20.1 42 1041 344.0 .675 510 
Rittenhouse Claridge 0.5 25 82 0.6 768 57 7,250.0 .675 10,720 
Stafford House 5.2 14 237 1.7 143 304 1,390.0 .675 2,065 
Wildman Arms 6.0 7 212 2.5 84 519 189.0 .283 667 
2101 Walnut 0.6 14 299 0.7 440 99 3,160.0 675 4,680 
Broadlawn 10.4 2 300 20.0 15 3000 Sav te 120 
Lynnewood Gardens 7.5 2 1,768 11.0 14 3080 36.5 290 126 
St. Davids 11.2 2 152 125.0 14 3160 32.7 277 118 
Source: Municipal Records; W. A. Clarke Mortgage Co. 
(1) Ratio of assessed value to market value, 1959-60. 
(2) Computed by dividing assessed value per acre by the tax equalization ratio. 
PLANITORIAL relating a major portion of the metro- number of sites which would be ac- 
(Continued from Page 2) politan areas, even though such net- ceptable as commercial or industrial 
position, the location in which they works are planned. locations. When the expressway sys- 
perform their business functions re- The impression was gathered, defi- tems are constructed and intercon- 
quired a relationship to the highway Jit. though not documentable, that nected, the time required to travel long 
network which at least imposed no 


special handicap on their operations. 
Their lack of awareness of the exist- 


completion of networks of high-speed, 
limited-access highways will have di- 


distances will be reduced sufficiently 
to bring many distant sites on the mar- 


ing highway network is testimony to ect effects on future location selec- mat. FRE GREED Ge EN a —_ 
the relative efficiency with which it is tions to be made by commercial and will then become the beneficiaries of 
at present functioning as a “business industrial enterprises, and indirect appreciation in land values, instead of 
tool” for commercial and industrial effects on the values of land for such the owners of sites closer in. 
establishments. Many of the enter-_ sites. These networks will materially For either group to benefit, of course, 
prises which obviously depended On reduce the travel time between any we must assume a continued demand 
the efficient eee « eer two widely separated points in a met- for commercial and industrial sites, 
rer a relatively large area selecte . . 3 : : 
over a relatively large area ropolitan area, and vastly increase the attributable primarily to our expand- 
locations on local roads or streets, as : = aa a 
area within, for example, 45 minutes ing economy. The continuation of this 
long as they were near a point at t l ti 1 “a d 1] 7 ; F 
which access to the highway network ‘T@vel Utne to a central commercia emand will provide the economic 


was feasible. 


Implications for the Future 


None of the areas studied had a net- 
work of limited-access routes inter- 
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area. This vast expansion of the geo- 
graphic 


currently 


area reachable, within any 
limitation, 


from a specific concentration of popu- 


acceptable time 


lation or customers, will multiply the 


base for increased land values in sub- 
urban areas; the expressway network 
will have an effect in determining the 
geographic distribution of those 
creased values. 


in- 
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PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATION 


Editor’s Note: The following is an 
excerpt from the report, Highway Net- 
works as a Factor in the Selection of 
Commercial and Industrial Locations, 
prepared for the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads by the Real Estate Research 
Corporation of Chicago, Richard 
Lawrence Nelson, president, by whose 
permission this quotation is made. 


For the location of industrial estab- 
lishments, naturally the criteria are 
quite different from the concepts which 
govern successful location for retail 
enterprises. Like the retailers, the 
industrialists seeking a new location 
are interested in a place where the 
function they have in mind can be 
carried on to best advantage; but since 
the manufacturing and_ processing 
functions differ in so many ways from 
the retailing function, the criteria for 
site selection are different. 


Factors to Investigate 


A list of the factors which would 
ordinarily be investigated prior to the 
selection of a location for a large manu- 
facturing or processing’ enterprise 
would include: 


Labor supply: 
Numbers, composition by age, sex, race or 
nationality, education, skills, unionization, 
existing wage rates. 

Transportation: 
Water, rail, air and truck; frequency and 
reliability of service; rates. 

Sources of supply and services: 
Availability and cost of raw materials, sub- 
contracted processes, technical services. 

Community conditions: 


Attitude of the public and officials toward 
new industry, living costs, housing and 
living conditions, climate. 


Utilities: 


Availability and cost of adequate supplies of 
water, power, heat, and means of waste 
disposal. 

Taxes: 

Taxes on real estate, personal property, 
state taxes on business transactions, cor- 


porate profits, payrolls and personal income, 
ete. 


Occupancy costs: 


Rent costs, or cost of land and construction 
of new buildings. 


Availability of sites: 
Size, topography, sub-soil conditions, zoning. 


Availability of financing: 
From local or nonlocal sources. 


This enumeration is useful as a 
check-list, although it does not indicate 
the relative weight given to the various 
factors, and somewhat disguises the 
functional considerations which govern 
a sound procedure for investigation of 
possible new locations. Somewhat more 
light is shed on the nature of such 


Urban Land 


procedures by the following quotation 
from “Why Industry Moves South,” by 
Glenn E. McLaughlin and _ Stefan 
Robock: 


“In accordance with this business practice, 
it is useful to classify the different types of 
industrial operations according to the tactor 
that underlies the choice of a general area. 
This classification of plants, which was the 
basis for grouping the cases of plant loca- 
tion covered by this study, is as follows 


1. Market Oriented Plants. 


a. Where finished products are perishable 
or not freely transportable. 

b. Where transport costs are an important 
part of total delivered costs and the 
finished product is more expensive to 
carry than the materials required. 

c. Where service, convenience to the cus- 
tomer, or regional loyalty is involved 
in achieving the desired level of sales 


i) 


. Material Oriented Plants. 


a. Where the necessary materials are 
perishable or not freely transportable. 

b. Where transport costs are an important 
part of total delivered costs and the 
materials are more expensive to carry 
than the finished product. 

c. Where it is important to increase the 
supply of materials. 


co 


. Labor Oriented Plants. 


a. Where transport costs are an insignifi- 
cant part of the delivered cost of the 
finished product and geographical dif- 
ferentials in labor costs exist. 

b. Where wages constitute a high per- 
centage of production costs and where 
the necessary labor supply is available 
only in particular areas.” 


As in the case of retail enterprises, 
industrial concerns seeking a new loca- 
tion typically have to balance and 
evaluate a number of factors which 
will affect, for better or worse, their 
ability to perform the function for 
which the new plant is established. 
Unlike retailers, they appear to give 
great weight to cost considerations. 
With some exceptions (where quality 
or time are of paramount importance), 
industries sell to buyers who are 
extremely cost conscious, and a small 
differential in the unit price of a 
product delivered to the buyer will 
seriously affect sales volume. Con- 
sequently cost considerations often 
have a very considerable influence not 
only on the selection of the general 
geographic area in which a new in- 
dustry is located, but also on the 
selection of a site itself. 

If labor costs are the largest single 
factor, preference will be given to the 
site which will maximize the chance of 
obtaining an adequate supply of labor 
at appropriate wage rates and levels of 
skill, and with the lowest turnover (to 


minimize costs of recruitment and 
training). If freight costs are most 
important, they will govern. the 


eventual choice. In cases where almost 
any location in a metropolitan area 
would result in equal production and 
distribution costs, tax rates are often 
a key factor. Many modern industrial 


plants have a tremendous investment in 
machinery, equipment, raw materials 
and goods in process; and if the assess- 
ment procedures or tax vary 
within subsections of a given metro- 
politan area (as they frequently do), 
the tax burden on a specific industry 
may have a strong influence on its 
selection of a new location. 


rates 


Site Selection 


“Site availability” appears to have 
played a highly important role in 
governing location selection by indus- 
tries in recent Many of the 
locational moves by existing industries, 
as was shown by our case studies, were 
originally stimulated by the need for 
expansion. The moderately successful 
industry, with no need for expansion, 
tends to “stay put” to a greater degree 
than the expanding industry. When 
the need for expansion becomes 
critical, and study reveals that it is im- 
practical at the existing location, the 
management begins looking for an 
alternate location. They know that 
there will be substantial costs in- 
volved, not only for the moving of 
equipment and materials, but also 
because of the loss of production 
during the moving process. If there is 
no alternative, however, they look for 
a new location. 

Their search, typically, is made at a 
time when the pressure to move is 
very great, and consequently they 
must take such locations as are avail- 
able on the market. If they seek an 
existing structure, their choice (in 
prosperous times) is relatively narrow. 
If they seek land, the alternatives are 
more numerous, and the site selectors 
narrow them down by a process of 
elimination: Site 1 has no adequate 
water supply; Site 2 is poor from the 
standpoint of present employees; Site 3 
is terrific except that it has the wrong 
zoning, and so on. Most of the sites 
with the type of zoning necessary for 
industrial use are typically found along 
railroads, waterways, or highways, 
since the residents of communities in 
major metropolitan areas (who in- 
directly control, through elected or 
appointed officials, the zoning process) 
generally regard industrial activity as 
a poor neighbor for residential areas. 
Where they welcome industry at all, 
they prefer it concentrated on sites 
which are relatively undesirable for 
residential development. 

The procedure of actual site selec- 
tion, then, is only slightly theoretical 
and highly practical. Especially when 
time is important, the number of alter- 


years. 
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The Preindustrial City: Past and Pres- 
ent. Gideon Sjoberg. The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 119 West Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Ili 1960. 353 pp. $6.75. 


> 
‘ 


Industrial Localization and Metropoli- 
tan Growth: the Paterson-Passaic 
District. James B. Kenyon. Department 
of Geography. Rosenwald Hall, Uni- 


1960. 


iLaky, Vilialakyu 
, 
$4.00. 


rith 
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ilk and 

actors 
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rough 
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Industrial Estates: Tool for Industriali- 
zation. William Bredo. The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 119 West Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 1960. 240 pp. $6.00. 


Industrial Estates is a comprehen- 
examination of 
-what they are; 
how they have been 
their characteristics in 
different countries of the world: major 
elements of their planning, 
control and financing: and an 
valuation of the economic effects of 
such developments on the community 
and nation in which they are located. 
The appendix contains twenty-two case 
descriptions of industrial estates in 
Canada, the U. S. (including Puerto 
Rico), Mexico, England, Scotland, The 
Netherlands, Denmark, Nigeria, Union 
f South £ India, and Pakistan 
Also included in the appendix are five 
examples of restrictive and 


sive, clearly written 
industrial districts 

where and 
developed: 


develop- 


ment, 


frica 


covenants 


iease agreements. 


Metropolitan Communities, A Bibli- 
ography Supplement, 1955-1957. Victor 
Jones and Barbara Hudson, compilers. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 1960. 
229 pp. $8.00. 


Metropolitan Communities is a com- 
é annotated biblio- 
focus of which is 
and politics. There is, 
extensive list of 


provide socio-economic 


prehensive, partially 
graphy, the primary 
on government 
entries 

data. 
a bibliography lies in the 
} used and the 


however, an 


which 


it can be 
both requisites are 
supplement to the 
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A Community Attack on Chronic Un- 
employment: Hazleton, Pennsylvania, 
A Case Study. John R. Fernstrom. 
Office of Area Development, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ton, D.C. 1960. 56 pp. 25 cents. 


the 
area: 


his report describes 
the Hazleton 
of the coal, textile and apparel 
s in this northeastern Penn- 
anthracite coal region and its 
effect on the economy of Hazleton: 
evolution financial 
nal mechanics of 
arious local community development 
and concludes with an evalua- 
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Planning Homes for the Aged edited by 
Geneva Mathiasen and Edward H 
Noakes. F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 
West 40th Street, New York 18, New 
York. 1959. 119 pp. $12.75. 

The planning of congregate housing 
for the elderly—a problem of growing 
proportions—is the subject of this timely 
volume. Often the inadequate numbe1 
of homes which have been provided 
have not been well adapted to the 
times. and the communities which 
surround them. Planning Homes for 
the Aged may help the sponsoring 
institution or the architectural con- 
sultant to avoid mistakes in the design 
of a “home” which is also intended as 
a home. The book contains useful 
diagrams and illustrations on the lay- 
out and design of kitchen, health, 
laundry, residential, and recreational 
facilities and important considerations 
in the selection of the home site. 
Award-winning designs in aé_ 1956 
architectural competition for the design 
of a permanent care type of home for 
the aged are also included. 


Annexation: A Solution to the Metro- 
politan Area Problem. Frank S. Seng- 
stock. Legislative Research Center, 
The University of Michigan Law 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1960. 
120 pp. 


This volume presents a very com- 
plete analysis of the annexation 
process, including a delineation of the 
important legal and legislative bases 
of this useful urban tool. The five 
principal methods of annexation — 
legislative, popular, municipal, judicial, 
and quasi-legislative determinations— 
are defined and discussed. In 
addition the often complex and con- 
fusing procedural details of annexation 
are carefully explained. Perhaps the 
valuable contribution 


clearly 


most contained 
in Mr. Sengstock’s legislative analysis 
is a checklist of fundamental questions 
to be considered in any _ proposed 


annexation legislation. 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Institute services and publica- 
tions are available as follows: $10 
per year subscription for students 
and libraries; $25 membership for 
corporations, associations, public 
agencies, and their representa- 
tives; $100 Sustaining membership 
with Community Builders’ or 
Industrial Council affiliation. 
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